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This paper synthesizes what is currently known about 
providing education and training after an individual is employed and provides 
suggestions on models and strategies that can be effective in promoting 
occupational mobility and career advancement for welfare recipients. Among 
the rationales for considering education and training after an individual has 
begun work is the fact that the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) program provides strong incentives for local programs to implement 
postemployment services. Characteristics of the welfare population, labor 
market trends, and the . limited effect of past ..programs ..also contribute to the 
importance of post employment programs. Postemployment education and training 
is characterized by tjie following five dimensions: (1) source of funding; (2) 

site/location; (3) relationship to current job; (4) employment objective; and 
(5) occupational focus. State and local agencies must develop new models that 
creatively combine work with the development of basic and job-related skills. 
Pos tempi oyment education and training are also more likely to be effective if 
developed in conjunction with employers in ways that are sensitive to the 
realities of the workplace. Work and education/training can be combined in 
on-the-job training, formal apprenticeship programs, and flexible scheduling 
of work hours. Because of the short-term nature of welf are-to-work funding, 
the Work First policies of TANF, and restrictions on the use of 
welf are- to-work funds, programs should move thoughtfully and expeditiously in 
implementing post - employment education and training. (Contains 33 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This paper, which is intended for state and local officials responsible for programs funded under 
federal Welfare-to-Work (WtW) grants, synthesizes what is currently known about providing education 
and training after an individual is employed : one type of post-employment service and provides 
suggestions on models and strategies that can be effective in promoting occupational mobility and career 
advancement for welfare recipients. 

There are four rationales for considering education and training services after an individual has 
begun work, rather than always assuming that such activities should occur before entering a job: 

The Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program provides 
strong incentives, as well as challenges, for local programs to implement post- 
employment services. In response to the TANF individual work requirements, 
mandated state work participation rates, and the five-year lifetime limit on individual 
benefits, most state welfare agencies have adopted Work First policies that encourage 
or require TANF recipients to enter a job immediately. 

The characteristics of the welfare population suggest that many are unlikely to 
qualify immediately for stable, well-paying jobs with advancement potential. 

Many welfare recipients have fairly low reading and mathematics ability and lack strong 
education and occupational credentials. Many also have personal and family problems 
that can interfere with work. Nonetheless, most welfare recipients can and do work. 
But they tend to obtain low-wage jobs, can experience difficulty retaining jobs, and 
generally remain at the low end of the labor market in low-paying/low-skill jobs with 
little chance for career advancement. 

Labor market trends suggest that without further education and training, many 
welfare recipients may be trapped in low-skill/low-wage jobs. Well-paying jobs 
for workers with low or moderate skills that were once available in manufacturing have 
been replaced by lower-paying jobs in the service sector. Higher-paying jobs go to 
those with the most technical skills. 

Traditional pre-employment strategies used in welfare-employment programs in 
the past have had only limited impacts on employability, welfare receipt, and 
poverty status. While a number of programs have made modest progress toward 
increasing earnings and employment, they generally have not resulted in sustained long- 
term employment, occupational advancement, or incomes above poverty. 

In this report, a broad definition of employment is used, encompassing more than just 
unsubsidized jobs in the regular labor market, and including a range of work-based situations, such as 
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work experience, apprenticeships, and subsidized work. Thus, employment means being either in a 
regular traditional unsubsidized job or in any of a number of more non-traditional job scenarios that have 
a specific employer and/or worksite. 

Post-employment education and training is characterized on five dimensions that could 
encompass a range of different models, many examples of which are described in Sections C and D of 
this report: 



Exhibit I 

Selected Characteristics of Post-Employment Education or Training Approaches 


Selected Features of the 


Possible Variations 


Education or Training 




Source of funding: 


1. Public fimding/subsidy to employer or worker 




2. Private business/employer funding 




3. Public/employer funding 




4. Worker/employer share costs 




5. Worker responsible for costs 


Site/location: 


1. At the workplace/worksite 




2. At a training institution 




3. Split schedule and/or classes 


Relationship to current 


1 . Integrated and integral to job with employer 


job: 


concurrence or involvement 




2. In addition to regular job, employer concurrence 




3. In addition to regular job, employer not directly 




involved/aware 


Employment objective: 


1 . To strengthen or update skills for current job 




2. To qualify for current job 




3 . To qualify for future related j ob or upgrade 




4. To qualify for future different job 


Occupational focus: 


1 . Occupation or industry specific skills 




2. General skills or education 




3 . Integrated basic/general education and 




occupation/industry skills 
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State and local agencies must develop new models that creatively combine work with 
development of basic and job-related skills. In doing so, it is important to consider both the needs of 
the individual workers, mainly former welfare mothers, and the expectations of the employers. That is, 
post-employment models must anticipate the many stresses and difficulties that WtW participants are 
likely to encounter in balancing skill development with the demands of the workplace and family 
obligations. The education and training must be complemented with supportive social services, including 
case management 

Similarly, post-employment education and training is likely to be most effective if it is developed 
in conjunction with employers and sensitive to the realities of the workplace. Wherever possible, 
workplace-based training programs should be developed to simultaneously address the time constraints 
working parents have and ensure that the content of the instruction is appropriate to the employer and 
work expectations. Working closely with employers will not only improve possibilities for enhanced 
skill development among WtW participants but also help pave the way to identifying an expanded range 
of job openings, increased chances of job retention, and leveraging of private sector training dollars. 

Some example of ways in which work and education/training can be combined include: (1) on- 
the-job training, where the wage of new workers is partially offset by the public sector in exchange for 
training provided by the employer; (2) formal apprenticeship programs, in which employers (often in 
collaboration with unions) provide a combination of structured classroom and on-the-job training over 
generally a two- to four-year period; and (3) flexible scheduling of work hours, such as employers 
allowing individuals to work four days and have one day off per week for training, which may or may 
not be paid for by the employer. 

The WtW legislation provides workforce development agencies and other grantees with 
resources and substantial flexibility in providing education, training, and supportive services to promote 
career advancement and long-term self-sufficiency. Because of the short-term nature of the WtW 
funding, the Work First policies in TANF, and the current restrictions of using WtW funds for stand- 
alone education and training, WtW programs should move thoughtfully and expeditiously in 
implementing post-employment education and training. Even without these policy constraints, however, 
there are strong reasons to believe that combining work with education and/or training may hold real 
promise for upgrading the occupational and income positions of welfare recipients and other low-skilled 
workers. 



A. INTRODUCTION 



The Welfare-to-Work (WtW) Grant Program, authorized under the Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1997 , is the latest component of federal welfare reform and provides an important opportunity to 
create program models that encourage welfare recipients to combine work with training or education. 
This is a new dimension of welfare policy, but is consistent with recent trends in the employment and 
training field to increase incumbent workers participation in retraining, life-long learning, and career 
development. This paper, which is intended for state and local program officials responsible for the 
design and implementation of WtW programs, synthesizes what is currently known about providing 
education and training after an individual is employed one type of post-employment service and 
provides suggestions on models and strategies that can be effective in promoting occupational mobility 
and career advancement for welfare recipients. The paper begins with a brief overview of the WtW 
grants program and the rationale for providing post-employment education and training services. 
Drawing upon existing research on welfaie-to-work and employment and training programs, the paper 
then focuses on what states and localities can do under the WtW grants program to expand and 
enhance post-employment education and training. 
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B. OVERVIEW OF THE WtW GRANT PROGRAM 



WtW was authorized by Congress to complement the major welfare reform provisions 
established in 1996 under the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA), particularly the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant, which 
replaces the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program. States have considerable 
flexibility to use the TANF block grant funds for cash welfare payments to families with children, work 
activities for welfare parents, and related services which those parents may need to move from welfare 
to work. The WtW grants complement TANF in that the WtW funds are specifically designated for 
work-related activities and not for cash welfare payments. WtW funds are also targeted to specific 
groups within the welfare population not on all welfare recipients particularly those who are least 
employable or face serious barriers to employment Unlike most previous welfare initiatives, services 
under the WtW initiative can also be routinely used to serve noncustodial fathers of children on TANF 
(e.g., without requesting special federal approval to do so and without linking the work activity to child 
support enforcement procedures). 

Under WtW, the federal government is distributing $3 billion $1.5 billion in FY 1998 and $1.5 
billion in FY 1999 to help move welfare recipients into jobs. 1 Unlike TANF, which is administered at 



'Some funds are set aside at the national level for Indian and Native American programs ($30 
million), for evaluation activities ($24 million), and for performance bonuses for successful states 
($100 million). Three-quarters of the WtW funds remaining after these set- asides are allocated to 
states according to a formula (based on each state & share of the poverty population and number of 
adults on welfare) and one-quarter is distributed competitively, based on applications submitted to the 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
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the national level by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (DHSS), the WtW program is 
administered by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). WtW is intended to help states and localities 
meet their welfare reform objectives by providing resources to move the least employable welfare 
recipients and non-custodial parents into long-term unsubsidized employment. Under a combination of 
formula and competitive grants, WtW provides states and localities with funds that can be used for a 
broad range of employment-related activities, including: 
wage subsidies; 
on-the-job training; 
job readiness; 
job placement services; 

post-employment education and training services; 

job vouchers for job readiness, placement or post-employment services, community 
service, or work experience; 

job retention services; and 

supportive services (if not otherwise available). 

Under WtW, grantees are permitted substantial flexibility in designing welfare-to-work 
strategies geared to the needs of the local labor market and economy. The overall goal of the 
authorized activities under the program is to transition TANF recipients (and non-custodial parents of 
TANF recipients) from welfare to unsubsidized employment and help these individuals remain 
permanently employed A complementary goal of the WtW program is to provide education, training, 
and support services to facilitate career development and wage enhancement of welfare recipients once 
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